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Statements from College Librarians, Who, While Not 
Having Sunday Opening, Favor It. 

Indiana University: 

"We are much interested in the question of Sunday opening 
and shall probably take it up." 
Oberun : 

"I have rather expected that there would have developed, 
before now, a demand for Sunday opening, and, when such 
demand comes, we shall meet it, I imagine" 
Simmons College: 

"I thoroughly believe in Sunday opening, but as more than 
three quarters of our students live out of town it has not seemed 
necessary, as yet, to keep our library open on that day. Just as 
soon as the need arises we shall do so." 
University of Alabama : 

"We do not open our library on Sundays, but are consider- 
ing the advisability of doing so another year." 
University of Georgia: 

"It is our intention to ask the Board of Trustees to provide 
for the opening of the library here for three hours on Sunday 
afternoons: for reading and reference." 
University of Idaho: 

"It is probable that it would have been open both evenings 
and Sunday afternoons this year, had it not been for the fire 
which destroyed our library about a year ago." 
University op Michigan : 

"We are planning to ask the Board of Regents to authorize 
Sunday opening for the next year, feeling sure that many of our 
four thousand students who have lectures and recitations 
throughout the week, would appreciate the privilege of doing 
some cultural reading in the library on Sunday afternoons." 
University of Minnesota : 

"I believe in keeping the library open just as many hours 
out of the year as possible, and while I do not think that we 
shall have Sunday opening immediately, I am quite sure that it 
will come." 
Ohio State University: 

"When a new building makes it possible, we will undoubt- 
edly have the periodical and general literature departments open 
on Sunday afternoons." 
University of Oklahoma: 

"We are considering the matter." 
University of Wisconsin : 

"Theoretically, I believe that we ought to be open Sunday 
afternoons and possibly Sunday evenings, but owing to the 
arrangement of our library I am not at all sure how it would 
work with us. . . . My own feeling for some time has been 
that we must come, sooner or later, to Sunday opening." 
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Preliminary Report of the Committee on College 
and University Library Statistics 



At the Narragansett Pier meeting of the College and 
Reference Section, a paper was read by Mr. James T. 
Gerould, Librarian of the University of Minnesota, m 
which he advocated the collecting of statistics relating 
to questions in regard to the administration of college 
and university libraries. (See Lilrrary JowiuH, Novem- 
ber, 1906, p. 761-763.) The aim of such work was 
to give the college and university librarians of the 
country the benefit of the experience of their colleagues, 
to furnish the librarians of the neglected and backward 
libraries with facts and precedents which might help 
them to get larger appropriations and more assistants. 
A committee was appointed to draft a circular of inquiry, 
and to submit a report at the next meeting of the Section, 
based on the data secured. 

A blank form lor the recording of such facts as seemed 
to be of tlie greatest interest was sent to a selected list of 
one hundred college and university libraries. Lp to 
date, replies have been received from eighty of these, 
and from the latter I have attempted to gather a lew facts 
of general interest. 
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The replies themselves are here for your study and 
investigation, and anyone who has a special adminis- 
trative problem may be able to draw some help from the 
statements of other librarians on the matter in question. 

All that I can do this evening is to present to you a 
composite picture of the American college and university 
library. Let me begin then by saying that the average 
collegiate library is housed in its own building, or to be 
more specific, fifty out of the eighty institutions in ques- 
tion have separate library buildings. 

Planning the Building. In planning the library build- 
ings, the librarian was consulted in only twenty-three 
cases. In fourteen instances he was wholly ignored or 
his suggestions were not given full weight. In half a 
dozen instances the building was planned when there 
was no regular librarian. 

One librarian reports that he was consulted, but that 
his suggestions were not considered by the architect until 
it was too late to benefit by them ; another that when 
appointed he was consulted but that the plan was to a 
great extent fixed by that time. Still another was con- 
sulted only in regard to the furnishings, but not in regard 
to the building. In the building of the original part of 
one college library the librarian was not consulted, but 
when the addition was made to it ten years later he was 
taken into the counsel of the wise. So in the case of a 
college where a new library is being built (Oberlin.) 

Stacks. Of the libraries having stacks, nine have 
used in part or whole the Art Metal Construction Com- 
pany's stack, nine have installed various styles of Library 
Bureau stacks, three the Stikeman, two the Snead, two 
the Westervelt, and one the Fenton. Three have home- 
made stacks where gas-piping is used for the standards, 
and four have stacks patterned after the original Har- 
vard stack of 1876. Special designs and locally planned 
Btacks are used in three or four other libraries. 

Income. Twenty-five librarians make no report as to 
the income of their libraries; if we are allowed to draw 
inferences from other statements made in regard to these 
libraries I should say that the incomes must be among 
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the smallest. Of those repQrting incomes for books and 
administration 

Four have less than $500 

Eight have between 1,000 and $2,000 



Five 






2,000 




3.000 


Three 






3.000 




5,000 


Eighteen 






5»ooo 




10,000 


Ten 






10,000 




20,000 


Three 






20,000 




30,000 


Four 






30.000 




40,000 



Four report incomes of $40,000 or more and two 
other libraries not heard from are believed to have 
incomes in this neighborhood. From the replies received 
it is impossible to make any statement as to what pro- 
portion of these incomes usually goes for books and 
what for administration. 

The relation of library income to the total income of 
the institution averages about one to twenty. Some thirty 
libraries have endowments, varying from small funds for 
the purchase of books along special lines to generous pro- 
vision for the increase and administration of the library. 
One librarian confesses to not knowing what the income 
of his library is, nor how much is spent per year for 
books, periodicals, binding, etc. This is not a case of 
failure to answer, but a definite reply of "don't know" to 
each of these queries. Another librarian says that he has 
"no idea" of how much has been spent for books. Still 
another, who has recently gone to a western state univer- 
sity, says: "The business management of this library is 
so poor that it would be impossible to give any data 
that would be reliable. The librarian knows no more of 
the financial affairs of the library than he knows about 
athletics or the chemistry department." 

Book Funds. The book funds of thirty libraries are 
apportioned among the different departments of instruc- 
tion by library committees, but in several of these cases 
the matter of final adjustment is left to the librarian. 
In two other instances the allotment is left to the libra- 
rian, after advising with members of the faculty, and a 
third librarian says that after this year this method of 
procedure will be followed in his institution. In three 
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colleges the division of library funds is made by the 
president and librarian, and in two other institutions by 
the president alone. In four cases the apportionment is 
made by the trustees or regents, and in one state univer- 
sity the matter is decided by the legislature. The cur- 
rent needs of the departments are said to be the deciding 
factors in five universities, but the replies fail to say who 
passes judgment upon these needs. In four institutions 
the total amount is divided equally among the different 
departments, and in five other places there is no formal 
allotment. One librarian reports that the library funds 
are allotted by the president and board of regents and 
then spent by them for other purposes! 

Supply of Popular Books. A dozen libraries attempt 
to supply both faculty and students with fiction or popu- 
lar books for general reading, while fifteen more report 
that they do this to a very limited extent, some only 
when such reading falls in with the work of the English 
department. The answer in most cases was a decided 
"no," in one instance coupled with an expressed sigh of 
regret. With some college libraries, such provision is 
not necessary owing to their situation in towns or cities 
where there are good public libraries. 

Library Fee. Only one out of every four libraries 
charges a library fee, which varies from $i.oo to $15.00 
per year. In some cases a library fee is charged, but the 
library does not get it directly; in other cases it figures 
as an incidental in the term bill or is added to the yearly 
fees. The question arises as to whether the payment of 
a library fee is not apt to make the student feel that he 
owns the library. 

Librarian. Forty-five librarians have seats in the 
faculty, while one more says that he "might have," were 
he so minded. Twenty-one have the advantage of the 
sabbatical system. Several others think they might 
have but have not tested it, and in a few cases librarians 
have had leave of absence with pay. 

The librarian is recognized in the pension or retire- 
ment system of fifteen academic institutions, and three 
come under the Carnegie Foundation. One librarian is 
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uninformed on this point as he writes that he "has not 
yet reached the pension age." 

Twenty-nine give instruction. Of these twenty-two 
offer courses in bibliography or library economy, and the 
other seven give instruction in different lines. A few 
have occasional classes or have had in previous years, but 
for various reasons have not this year. . 

Twenty-six librarians have power to dismiss and 
appoint subordinates; nine others have power to do it 
with consent of the Library Committee, while others 
have only partial power or the right of recommendation. 

Nine librarians confess to buying no books on their 
own initiative, but one of them qualifies this statement 
by adding that this holds true only in theory. Twenty- 
five confine their purchases to reference works, bibliog- 
raphy and books of general interest, fifteen buy in all 
classes, half a dozen buy in classes not covered by the 
departments of instruction. One loyal member of the 
A. L. A. limits herself to "A. L. A. publications." 
Whether this refers to the books in the A. L. A. lists is 
not clear. 

Library Committee. Only ten of the libraries are 
without faculty library committees. The librarian of 
one of the largest university libraries in the country con- 
fesses to having had one meeting of the library com- 
mittee shortly after taking office, eight years ago, after 
which the committee adjourned sine die. Another libra- 
rian confessed (not in these reports) to having allowed 
six years to lapse without calling a meeting of the library 
committee, and I know of still another who uniformly 
congratulates the individual members of the committee 
upon their election, but adds that he does not think that 
he will call a meeting that year. Many librarians, how- 
ever, recognize the value of having a library committee 
as a safeguard against too importunate book-agents or 
professors. Requests with which the librarian does not 
sympathize, purchases of which he does not approve, 
and other matters whicli he might find difficult to treat 
with a categoric "yes" or "no" can be so easily "referred 
to the committee." 
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Assistants. Thirty librarians train their own assist- 
ants, and sixty-two make use of student help. More 
than half of the librarians making use of student help 
find it both economical and satisfactory. 

Thirty-eight librarians allow their staff a weekly half 
holiday, two allow one day off per week, and two do so 
during vacation. 

Vacations. Some librarians take no regular vacation 
and only rest when they are tired ; a score of them take 
the full college vacation, and at least two absent them- 
selves for four months each summer. One month is 
allowed the staff by nineteen libraries, six weeks by ten 
libraries, and from two to three months by half a dozen 
libraries. 

Binding and Printing. Only two university libraries 
report binderies, Michigan and Princeton. Columbia 
gilds and repairs books in the library but does not bind 
them. California reports one as in prospect, Oklahoma 
expects to put one in next year and Syracuse may equip 
one in the new building. Michigan and Princeton 
are ako the only two libraries equipped with printing 
presses. 

Orders and Accessions. The office records and busi- 
ness methods recorded are about as diverse as the number 
of librarians reporting. Of the eighty blanks examined, 
seventy-three reported some kind of an accessions book 
in use. Fifty-three of these libraries use the Library 
Bureau accession books. The "Standard" is the favored 
pattern, although the "Condensed" is a close seciond. 
Five libraries report a modified form of the L. B. book, 
one of the five using sheets, ruled and marked like the 
pages of a book, which are bound into volumes. Other 
libraries use record books or folios devised for local 
conditions, some of which are reported as unsatisfactory. 
One college expresses a suspicion that the accession book 
is superfluous where an official catalogue is kept, while 
five libraries do not use such a book. For full descrip- 
tions of the substitutes for an accessions book used by 
Harvard and the other libraries, allow me to refer you to 
the files of the "Library Journal" and "Public Libraries." 
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In addition to the accessions records thirty-seven 
libraries report some kind of an order file. For the most 
part the order cards are filed as outstanding orders and 
later as orders filled. Others file the order sheets, while 
several libraries keep both the sheets and the cards. 
Only eight libraries report letter files and only six a bill 
file. Other records noted are the periodical list, continu- 
ation list, gift list, binding list, shelf list, supply list. 
Four keep a file of quotations and desiderata but only 
one reports an exchange list. 

It is difficult to give a review of the bookkeeping 
methods of these eighty libraries, or rather the thiry-two 
who endeavored to explain their systems. In many 
cases the actual records are kept in the general office of 
the institution and the librarian keeps only a day book 
or a card index record of bills, and dealers' accounts. 
When there are various funds to be watched and differ- 
ent departmental accounts to be kept, a loose leaf ledger 
or system of large cards seems to be preferred although 
several keep such accounts in an ordinary ledger. 

Forty-five libraries report that they have a regular 
agent for American books, while twenty-five say that 
they have no such agent. Thirteen libraries purchase 
their foreign books through foreign agents, while forty- 
one avail themselves of the services of some agent here 
in America. Seventeen libraries buy their imported 
books partly through foreign agents and partly through 
American houses. The librarians in thirty-five cases are 
allowed the privilege of selecting the buying agents, in 
six cases the library committee makes the decision, while 
only one library seems compelled to advertise for bids in 
order to receive the best service. 

Catalogues. The replies in regard to cataloguing 
were not altogether satisfactory, partly owing to a mis- 
understanding of the question concerning the form of 
the catalogue. Under this head some described the style 
of catalogue case and others the kind of cards used. One 
librarian said that his was a decimal catalogue. Thirty- 
two report dictionary catalogues as contrasted with thir- 
teen author and subject and four classed catalogues. 
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